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"Once there were two sisters, Marcella and Rose..." 


Michael Betancourt begins his odd story with fairy tale encryption. With these 
opening words, we suspect that we might be in the realm of Joseph Campbell’s Hero of a 
Thousand Faces — but no hero appears in this quest novel. Are we even in the realm of 
fairy tale? If so, it is not timeless, for the illustrations are collage-pieces taken from art of 
the nineteenth century. Indeed the title and the opening sentence might suggest to the 
unwary reader some wholesome fiction by George Macdonald. The first two illustrations, 
with their sleeping maiden, strumming cherubim, bathing dog, and genteelly aproned 
little girl suggests a story about two children and, perhaps, their pet songbird. 

"Once there were two sisters, Marcella and Rose, who both loved the 
Nightengale." The misspelling jars us, that mysterious central "en" suggesting the prefix 
and suffix of agency, of causing to become, as in sharpen, entangle, enslave. 

The unwary reader is forced into wariness upon reaching the second sentence. 
"But Marcella was jealous with her music . . ." This enigmatic phrasing throws the earlier 
word "love" into sharp relief: Does Betancourt mean a sexual love? Marcella and Rose 
are adult women, then, as the title told us, despite our initial apprehensions. The 
nightingale is known for its beautiful song; is Marcella jealous both for the Nightengale’s 
love and of its inborn gift for music? Love and music are the central themes and motifs of 
Two Women and a Nightengale, and when we realize this, we reassess what we think we 
have gleaned so far. 

Betancourt wrote this story over the course of four months, and the text and 
illustrations developed together. However, it reads like the work of a single maddened 
and inspired night. Although the fairy tale aura lingers, halated by the strangeness of the 
deceptive illustrations, it is Betancourt’s illustrations themselves that force a cognitive 
dissonance into the information we gather as we turn page after page. They are clever— 
too clever, as an investigator might say in a thriller film—nothing like artwork by Arthur 
Rackham, say, or even Audrey Beardsley. The names of the two women signal that we 
are entering a different kind of history than that of fairy tale. A knowledge of art history 
is helpful to unpack and unriddle the mysteries and jokes hidden in this book. Marcella, 
you see, takes her name from French painter Marcel Duchamp (1887-1968), and Rose 
suggests his feminine "alter ego," Rrose Selavy (Eros, c’est la vie). In fact, we are 
entering a different space, a different mode altogether: the genre of parody. 

The critic and humor scholar Wes D. Gehring, in his 1999 study Parody as Film 
Genre, distinguishes between two forms of parody: that which maliciously punctures the 
object of its satire, and that which hommages and reaffirms its object. It’s an important 
distinction. Mel Brooks’ Spaceballs (1987) clearly mocks the Star Wars saga, for 
example by casting nonheroic John Candy in place of the heroic sidekick Chewbacca and 
by transforming the frightening and hideous crimelord Jabba the Hut into the silly, 


pepperoni-dripping Pizza the Hut. On the other hand, Wes Craven’s 1996 film Scream 
lionizes the horror genre while, simultaneously, reflexively analyzing and spoofing it. A 
reaffirmative parody, Scream is as successfully a horror movie as it is a commentary on 
horror film. The Wayans brothers’ Scary Movie (2000), on the other hand, trumps Scream 
(and a dozen other critically acclaimed films) by producing a rapidly paced pastiche- 
movie which is never horrific but, in its puncturing and deflating of this popular film 
genre, is almost constantly funny. 

Betancourt’s novel, with its many allusions to the Surrealists, with its expert and 
disturbing collages, with its nonlinear story-line and witty word-play, is no homage. It is 
funny, but it is also a dark parody of Surrealism, executed in the format of pastiche. And 
this association with film parody is apt; Betancourt’s story is littered with film references 
and quotations, and Betancourt himself is a filmmaker. 

Given the clue to Duchamp, given the subtitle, "A Novel in Collage," we travel 
back in historical time to Paris, 1924, when André Breton (1896-1966) wrote his first 
Manifesto of Surrealism. In this manifesto, Breton called for an end to man’s "lusterless 
fate" by trumpeting imagination and freedom as the supreme qualities of human culture 
and (often stolen) inheritance. Profoundly influenced by the psychoanalytic theories of 
Sigmund Freud, he called for a revolution of the human spirit, to be achieved through the 
liberation of the subconscious mind. 

This liberation, Breton argued, could be accomplished by freeing the imagination. 
Society’s stultifying insistence upon convention and tradition needed to be countered by 
allowing the subconscious to express itself in its natural voices of love, art, and liberty. 

The Surrealists created art not through reason, that diabolical embodiment of all 
they thought wrong with early twentieth century European society, but through impulse, 
unguided emotion, and random accident. Their paintings and collages resulted in 
"alternate realities" that were just as valid as the reality of popular consensus, but that 
were more beautiful and valuable, because they reflected the arbitrary and unexpected 
truths of the hidden mind. 

One of the founding Surrealist artists was Max Ernst (1891-1976), a German 
painter and pasticheur who, while part of the Dada movement, had combined such 
eclectic materials as newspaper clippings, photographs, and scientific illustrations to 
present psychologically symbolic works. Among his various collage works were La 
Femme 100 Tétes (1929), Réve d’une Petite Fille qui Voulut Entrer au Carmel (1930) 
and Une Semaine de Bonté: A Surrealistic Novel in Collage (originally published in five 
volumes in 1934), works to which Two Women and a Nightengale bears a suspicious 
resemblance. 

Significantly, in 1924 Ernst created one of his most famous works in oil and wood 
pieces, called 2 Enfants sont Menacés par un Rossignol, or, in English translation, Two 
Children Are Threatened by a Nightingale. 


How does Betancourt parody the Surrealists, then? Breton spoke of the power of 
imagination and the liberation of the subconscious. Betancourt creates a story which 
exercises the imagination in its apparent bricolage of images and phrases that encourage 
the play of free association. Furthermore, the story is dreamlike, leading us into 
landscapes more fantastical than those of Lewis Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland. In fact, as in Total Recall, the 1990 Paul Verhoeven film adapted from 


science fiction author Philip K. Dick’s 1966 short story "We Can Remember It For You 
Wholesale," the illustrations suggest that Two Women and a Nightengale may be entirely 
a dream. 

The very first illustration shows a girl sleeping; the last word is "alone," 
reminding us that Joseph Conrad wrote in Heart of Darkness, "We live, as we dream, 
alone." Of 54 illustrations, two show a darkening sky, three show the night sky, three 
more night skies contain a full Moon, two depict dark, dreamlike spaces such as a dusky 
corridor and a mine shaft, and fifteen are set on the Moon, with nothing but pitch 
blackness beyond the near horizon. 

Surrealist art could be fanciful, pseudo-mythical, spooky, or nightmarish, but it 
was always meant to be bold and fertile while it demonstrated the subconscious to be an 
inchoate entity groping toward love, art, and liberty. Betancourt’s Two Women and a 
Nightengale captures these Surrealistic tensions and atmospheres, but parodies them by 
curdling the love between the sisters and their Nightengale, by emphasizing the 
discontinuities and disjunctions of the collage form so blatantly that they become 
ridiculous rather than romanticized, and by squeezing the confines of his settings 
increasingly until the characters—who have flown and swum through wondrous oceans, 
vast valleys and towering mountain ridges populated by gigantic figures and the 
occasional gargantuan gardening implements—end up in a dark, barren, airless 
landscape. 

As for Ernst and his famous Two Children Are Threatened by a Nightingale, 
Betancourt’s collage novel reveals at the climax precisely what that threat was—and the 
almost dignified mystery of the original collapses into a bawdy grotesquerie in the 
parody. 


As a quest tale, Two Women and a Nightengale is provocative, enthralling, and 
utterly frustrating. A plot summary requires nearly more words than the tale itself 
includes. The two sisters love the Nightengale, but it apparently loves only one, Rose. 
Marcella drives away the Nightengale, which flies through various bizarre landscapes to 
its destination, the Moon. Rose and Marcella follow it, each taking their own paths 
through curiouser and curiouser adventures, and at last rediscover the Nightengale on the 
Moon. 

However, the ending is uneasy and lacks a sense of satisfying closure. It is not 
just that the reader wants the story to continue; Betancourt forces his audience to re-read 
and re-assess the story to discover its satisfactions, or, perhaps, its lack thereof. 

This is no accident (Betancourt does not valorize accident as did the Dadaists). 
Ernst’s collage novels themselves possess an anatrativity similar to the meander of such 
Breton "stories" as Soluble Fish (1924), works that were clearly more fun to compose 
than they are to read. Half a century later, Betancourt grew up during the era of the 
formulations and literary skirmishes of the entrenched Modernists and the teasing 
Postmodernists, with such texts as Frank Kermode’s The Sense of an Ending (1966), 
Roland Barthes’s S/Z (1970, trans. 1974), and Raymond Williams’s neo-Marxist The 
Country and the City (1973) each—in an entirely different fashion—undertaking to 
illuminate the nature and satisfactions of narrative and the intertextualities and 
hypertextualities that were "always already" inherent therein. "All codes are finally 


coercive,” the literary theorist Robert Scholes has commented, and Betancourt’s parody 
highlights the limitations, rather than the liberties, offered by Surrealism. 

On the first reading, Two Women is exhilarating. As though faithfully following 
the Surrealist Manifesto’s dicta, Betancourt has constructed a story and an art gallery that 
provide verbal and visual puns, dreamlike settings and transmogrifications, connections 
between words and images that make a kind of sense, but a sense that can be articulated 
only by deconstructing it. There are lacunae between what we read and what the pictures 
show. The pictures nearly always undermine the text, while dialogic and plot 
inconsistencies further unhinge it. Betancourt’s opus is not visionary, as Surrealism is 
meant to be, but revisionary. 

The typographical format, allowing only a couple of sentences to be read at one 
time—and these are usually continued from the previous page and left in hiatus until we 
turn to the next—break our sense of linear narrative and drive wedges into our 
understanding of the story. They force us to stop, interpret, and reinterpret. The words are 
at war with each other and with the illustrations. 

Betancourt’s language is delightful. The reader will notice a difference between 
reading it silently, slowly, comparing the few lines of text on each left page with the 
complex pictures on the right, and reading it aloud, swiftly, allowing the puns and 
fractured phrases to take on a life of their own. On the second page of text, the 
Nightengale bids farewell to Rose, and then "he was gone, blown over in the night," 
forcing us to focus upon the hidden "night" and "gale" in its name. And it is in the night 
that he must travel, for he is gone "to seek the knowledge of the moon." Anyone who 
sees this as an identifiable quest statement, with the sought knowledge to be fully 
disclosed at the conclusion, is to be sadly disappointed. 

We follow Rose at first as she journeys to the Hotel Sur La Mer, which, 
uncomfortably, is actually located upon the sea, so that when its candles burn low, they 
are extinquished in the briny waters. We enter a Carrollian dreamscape when she 
encounters—in a dream—"the wise sea turtles (who in mock despair) swam with her." In 
the illustration, the turtles are certainly not pictures of despair; Galapagosian gargantuans, 
they look like dinosaurs in a rutting frenzy. Abandoning Rose, they "left her to lie and 
rust on the beach." Is this a false homonym? Surely the text ought to read "lie and rest on 
the beach"? 

But without explanation of Rose’s apparent cyborganization, we move on to 
Chapter 2, where we pick up Marcella’s trail as she pursues Rose in a variety of vehicles: 


Marcella, her head swollen with rage, scared the town watchtower 
by starting a fire with her club mates, before retiring for cola 
midafternoon. But it was that evening that she decided to sneak past the 
busy minors and enter the Brat Cave, where she would go when she really 
wanted to debug Rose. 


Rose and Marcella have both mutated into grotesque figures by this point. Rose 
grows butterfly wings, while Marcella’s head turns into that of a dog or wolf. Is she 
wearing a mask, or is it really, werewolfishly, "swollen"? The watchtower, in the upper 
left corner of the picture, certainly seems alarmed by her actions. Who are her club 
mates—the women in the illustration? Why does one of them have a horse’s head? Are 


we still in Rose’s dream, or is reality badly morphing? Reality, of course, could have 
been "wrong" to start with; certainly the first chapter includes its share of the grotesque. 

The "minors" are, in the next picture, miners, and they are certainly not minors, 
but grown, bearded men. There is a fleeting hint of a musical pun, but next we travel to 
the Brat Cave, which naturally suggests Batman’s Bat Cave, just as, a little further on, the 
phrase "up, up, up, away" evokes Superman. Similarly, "the moon, her destination" nods 
to Robert A. Heinlein’s 1947 short story (and the George Pal-directed 1950 classic film) 
Destination Moon, and perhaps Alfred Bester’s 1957 The Stars My Destination, two 
seminal science fiction works. Betancourt uses many images taken from popular culture, 
at thematic dissonance with the hovering fairy tale aura. Being her sister and certainly a 
brat, it is not surprising that Marcella might want to bug Rose now and then, but debug 
her? We hardly know whether to combine the image of a pestering sister with one of 
weeding and removing bugs from a rose, or with one of re-programming a computer. 
Anything is possible. 

The text seems to want de-bugging, as Marcella flies off in her "roach coach"—an 
ugly vehicle extracted from Ernst’s painting Here Everything is Still Floating. The 
painting influences every illustration in Chapter 2, since each of them contains floating 
objects: balloons, or fishes, or pebbles. In case we have any doubt about the matter, 
Betancourt has helpfully provided shadows beneath them to prove that they float, a detail 
of verisimilitude added so punctiliously that, in their dreamscape context, the shadows 
are not symbolic but satirical. 

In her roach coach, Marcella flies over a hill pond, a pastoral nicety that pleases 
the mind only for a moment before sparking dissonance. How can there be a hill pond? 
Everyone knows that ponds form in valleys, not on hilltops! Wonderfully, the hill pond is 
populated by a Bird Woman named AI Cat Razz and her escorts. The Bird Woman has a 
bird’s head but no wings, one of the few inhabitants of the text who does not fly. 

Marcella journeys on, until "The night passed away, leaving her alone." She is 
alone, of course, because the night has passed away! Before it had a chance to be 
anthropomorphized, Betancourt has killed time. He does this again in another illustration, 
the Clock Graveyard, where the clocks go to die. We can see the time piling up, rusting 
away, but with a touch of the fabulous about it, like the fabled Elephant’s Graveyard. To 
what extent are we to associate Marcella with death and decay? As early as the fifth 
illustration, Marcella has threatened Rose that she will "put your Nightengale in 
perspective!", an artistic pun turned blackly humorous as it is matched by Betancourt’s 
picture of what looks like a sepulchre, with the bird—badly outsized and seemingly 
escaping the frame of the illustration—winging away from a slightly decentered gaping 
death’ s-head. 

Betancourt’s text is littered with tricks and traps, disjunctive conjunctions, 
seeming omissions, concretized metaphors. For example, when Rose reaches the Moon, 
she is "startled by a voice in the sky: she looked up who it was to see the Starfish rising 
into the night." We re-read it, uncertainly; is there an infinitive missing? Something is 
wrong. But no; the Starfish is a new character—an important character, introduced 
against all narrative conventions at the very end of the book—and Rose looks up who the 
Starfish is as one looks up a name in a telephone directory. It would be more useful, 
perhaps, to look up the Starfish in a zodiacal map or a deck of Tarot cards, for this final 
image is an alchemical symbol for transformation—plausibly the only true signifying 


symbol in the book. It appers again, its symbolism possibly explicit in the last image: The 
Starfish of the Moon—which, located between the Earth and the Sun, gently recollects 
the transformations of Kubrick’s 2001: A Space Odyssey (1968)—suggests both the sky 
(Star) and the sea (Fish). All the same, there is something distinctly fishy about its 
appearance here. The starfish was a popular Surrealist icon used, for example, by Man 
Ray in his 1928 film L’Etoile de Mer, in which a starfish in a glass cylinder becomes a 
metaphor for vision, the cinematic gaze, hallucination, and other forms of perception and 
misperception. While also concerned with problems of perception, Betancourt slyly 
mocks Ray’s film in presenting this odd creature who claims to Rose to be "searching the 
heavens for spare change," a trivialized quest if ever there was one. 

Other fractured phrases include "the state’s altar," a reversal of the phrase "altered 
states," and the altar’s gate opens onto the ironically turbulent Sea of Tranquility, which 
is depicted as a body of water, but which we know is a lunar seabed. A "dreadful great 
rock concert" suggests the Grateful Dead, although the rock concert is quite literal: it is 
performed by rocks, some of which have speakers attached. The wading machine that 
Rose passes near seems straight from the Victorian England of Lewis Carroll: it is itself 
wading in the sea. 

Similarly, there is a "sea of flying books" whose pages are "heavy with secret 
forebodings." Naturally they’re heavy; being of the sea, they’re all wet! And what does it 
mean to be "all wet"? It means to be completely erroneous, of course. In this complex 
combination of visual and idiomatic puns, Betancourt slyly parodies the Surrealist intent 
to provide profound psychological insights through juxtapositions of incongruous images. 

Betancourt also satirizes the Surrealist concept of dredging truths from the alleged 
subconscious mind, with his multiple references to memory, that facility which conveys 
so much conviction, yet which is the least trustworthy part of the human brain. Rose finds 
the Nightengale at last on the Moon when, flying past the Forgetting Machine—a mad- 
scientist’s device containing an eye, an ear, and a mouth—the bird swoops down and 
"yoin[s] with her under the Dover Special Edition Cliffs." The joining is literal; we are 
treated to a nightmarish illustration parodying the rape of Leda by the Swan. 

When Marcella finds Rose coupling with the Nightengale, she cries to her, "Oh, 
my sister, that is the very bird that came and threatened us as children! Did you knot your 
rope in forgetfullness?" Not only a direct link to the Ernst painting, the phrase is a strange 
allusion to and re-vision of a practice almost forgotten today: people used to tie a string 
around a finger in aid of memory. A rope is a solid image, thick and strong, as concrete 
as other clichés we use to describe our accessing of the memory bank: chains of 
associations, corridors, snapshots—even houses and archaeological digs, for Freud spoke 
of the brain as a topographically mappable place, with higher and lower storeys of 
wakefulness and experience. And déja vu, the false part of the memory, arises from a 
sight or smell radiating up into the hippocampus of the old brain and into the cortex, a 
word derived from the Latin for bark, for the cortex wraps around the brain as bark wraps 
around a tree, as one would wrap a rope around a finger, and rope is made from hemp... 
and as we wind and unwind these chains of associations, we sense the faint mocking 
sound of the author laughing at us. So the Surrealists played their games; and so 
Betancourt plays games with them, knowing that meaning does not arise from rampant 
emotion, as Breton argued and begged in his Manifesto, but from reason. 


Betancourt’s parody of the Surrealists is also manifested in quotations from the 
first Manifesto of Surrealism. Chapter 4 opens, "As the day unfolded like a white table 
cloth .. ." This phrase comes from the poet Pierre Reverdy, whom Breton quotes in his 
Manifesto: 


The image is a pure creation of the mind. 

It cannot be born from a comparison but from a juxtaposition of 
two more or less distant realities. 

The more the relationship between the two juxtaposed realities is 
distant and true, the stronger the image will be—the greater its emotional 
power and poetic reality... 


Breton exclaims, "Personally, I absolutely refuse to believe that, in Reverdy’s 
work, images such as . . . Day unfolded like a white tablecloth . . . reveal the slightest 
degree of premeditation." Others may find it easier to believe that one who has spoken 
calculatedly on the matter of creating metaphors is possible of premeditation—but in any 
case, Betancourt parodies the beautiful image by juxtaposing the white tablecloth with a 
vermin-filled dining room: 


As the day unfolded like a white table cloth, and Rose checked out 
[of the Hotel Sur la Mer] the morning after, her excellent breakfast briskly 
conducted by the Maitre d’ and his Symphony of Rats, she watched the 
dark clouds gather along the horizon... 


Parody and satire operate by trivializing and debasing the texts towards which 
they bring their scalpels and sutures. The opening moment of light and pure poetry is 
darkened by the clouds and sullied by the silliness of a breakfast being "conducted" by a 
symphony of rats. 

Many of the allusions to Breton arise in dialogue that is spoken by various strange 
creatures who encounter, or accost, Rose and Marcella. A snake-headed bird advises 
Rose, "A pair of silk stockings is not a leap into space, but the stones are full of entrails 
that lead to the moon, where the guy’s air rises into space!" And, geyserlike, Rose obeys 
and leaps "UP! UP! UP! Away ... to arrive at the moon, her destination." The snake- 
bird’s "clear advice," as Betancourt satirically describes it, comes from a random 
assemblage of newspaper headlines that Breton gathered into a "Poem" and published in 
the 1924 Manifesto. 


As the comedy theorist Wes Gehring discusses, parody spoofs a pre-established 
artistic structure. Betancourt’s works of pastiche take potshots at those of Max Ernst in 
several ways. One is the recurrent image which seemingly signifies simply because it is 
recurrent. Rose’s pet flying fish, alluded to on the third page appears in many 
illustrations—but it is not a flying fish really, for it merely floats, or rather looms, large in 
various skies, yet is never alluded to within the text again. There is a fish called a roach, 
and Marcella flies in a roach coach, but this means nothing either, for she abandons the 
vehicle suddenly and without a care, deciding "to beach the roach coach in a ditch." 


The collages and montages are filled with animals of a great variety — apparently 
familiar animals which become, upon closer examination, unsettlingly strange. Is a bird 
with four legs still a bird? Dogs’ heads proliferate, ignored by playful kittens, and those 
creatures which are not hybrids are characterized by gigantism. Non-organic items, such 
as the Clocks, the implements in the Valley of Shears (surrounded by sheer cliffs), and 
the strange trumpet valves and machines growing out of the lunar surface, appear alive. 
Betancourt’s Moon is covered with litter: a root beer float, a floating tambourine, a folded 
blanket, small mysterious bottles (which have faces and heads instead of stoppers). 
Adding to the sense of an organomechanical world, and perhaps related to these 
apparitions, are the faces and facial features hidden in the settings of every picture. 

Giant hands protrude into and from the paintings, manipulating the illustrations. 
These have nothing to do with the story, but point directly to the artifices of Max Ernst. 
Collagework does not invent a "valid alternative reality," after all, but rather an 
anthropomorphized universe going wrong. The destination of the two women and the 
Nightengale is the Moon, and no wonder: the "knowledge of the moon" is sheer lunacy. 

Betancourt’s novel shows that, while Surrealism had value and importance in its 
time, almost a century ago, it has become overextended to the point of self-parodying 
when still practiced today. Surrealism was codified in a manifesto, thus, paradoxically, 
rendering its attempt to be unconventional unsuccessful or, rather, irrelevant. With a 
definition, philosophy, and rules stated from its inception, Breton created the conventions 
of Surrealism, which can be copied by any beginning art student a hundred years or more 
later. 

However, Betancourt agrees with some of the precepts formulated by Sol Lewitt 
in his "Sentences on Conceptual Art, 1968" (published in Art-Language, 1969). Among 
these are: '"(19) The conventions of art are altered by works of art" and "(20) Successful 
art changes our understanding of the conventions by altering our perceptions." With his 
parodic Two Women and a Nightengale, Betancourt has called attention to the 
conventionality of Surrealism, no longer fresh and stirring as it was in 1924, but a strident 
emotional battle-cry that stands in the same relation to present-day creative art as 
Romantic poetry, with its self-obsessions and elevation of passions above all other 
products of cerebration, stood to the later rationalism and orderliness of the Victorian 
poets, or as Modernist fiction, anguished, fractured, self-loathing, stands to the ludic, It’s- 
the-end-of-the-world-as-we-know-it-and-I-feel-fine jouissance of Postmodernism. 

Betancourt proposes that it is time to move on. Even as Rose decides at the end of 
the novel to reject her search for the corruptive Nightengale and to join the Starfish in a 
new, if loony, quest that will take them outward and onward, Betancourt’s omnium- 
gatherum of the old and the new, of the synthetic and the organic, of television 
advertising and science fiction, demonstrates the meaningless hegemony of orchestrated 
miscellany that dominated the works of Breton and Ernst. His own interpenetration of 
words and images, on the other hand, becomes a heuristic that champions rationality. 


